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II. 

NATIONAL APPROPRIATIONS AND MISAPPRO- 
PRIATIONS- 



An eminent French statesman has said : " A nation embodies 
its spirit, and much of its history, in its financial laws. Let one of 
our budgets alone survive the next deluge, and in it will plainly 
appear all that we are." 

If our republic were blotted from the earth and from the memory 
of mankind, and if no record of its history survived, except a copy 
of our revenue laws and our appropriation bills for a single year, 
the political philosopher would be able from these materials alone 
to reconstruct a large part of our history, and sketch with con- 
siderable accuracy the character and spirit of our institutions. 

Revenue. is not, as some one has said, the friction of a govern- 
ment, but rather its motive power. As in the human body every 
motion is produced by an expenditure of vital force, so in govern- 
ment the exercise of the smallest function is accompanied, or rather 
is produced, by an expenditure of money. 

To collect, from the property and labor of a nation, a revenue 
sufficient to carry on the various departments of its Government, 
and so to distribute that revenue as to supply every part of the 
complicated machinery with adequate motive power, neither, on the 
one hand, crippling the resources of the people or the functions of 
the Government, nor, on the other, producing overgrowth and 
waste by lavish expenditure, is one of the most difficult and deli- 
cate problems of modern statesmanship. And this problem pre- 
sents itself, every year, under new conditions. An adjustment 
which is wise and equitable for one year may be wholly inadequate 
for the next. 

The expenditures of the Government form the grand level from 
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which all heights and depths of legislative action are measured. 
The increase and diminution of the burdens of taxation depend 
upon their relation to this level of expenditures, which heing deter- 
mined, all other policies must conform to and depend upon it. 

The amount, character, and methods of public expenditure form 
the best test of the wisdom and virtue of a Government. Nearly- 
all forms of official corruption will show themselves, sooner or later, 
at the door of the Treasury in demands for money. 

When, in outward appearance, the empire of the second Napo- 
leon was at its height of glory, a quiet student of finance compiled 
and published what he called " The Balance Sheet of the Empire," 
which showed that, during the first fifteen years of Napoleon's 
reign, the expenditures of his Government had increased $350,000,- 
000 per annum. 

A large portion of this vast sum had been covered up by the 
various devices of book-keeping ; but the merciless statistician 
stripped off the disguise, and disclosed the inevitable ruin to which 
the empire was hastening. Underneath a gaudy exterior, during 
the whole reign, the solid foundations of France were being honey- 
combed through and through by the waste and corruption of her 
finances ; and when, in 1870, she went down amid the smoke and 
desolation of war, it was only the culmination of a disaster already 
prepared by extravagant and corrupt appropriations. 

But it must be remembered that extravagance is a relative 
term. At one period, the expenditure of a hundred millions a year 
may be wanton waste ; while, at another period, five hundred mil- 
lions a year may be niggardly and dangerous economy. 

"What, then, is the test by which the proper scale of national 
expenditure shall be determined ? In time of peace, perhaps the 
most important test is that of population. Doubtless the annual 
increase of national expenditures should bear some relation to the 
increase of population ; but it would be unphilosophical, in the 
highest degree, to insist that expenditures shall increase in the same 
ratio as the population increases. "We know that population tends 
to increase in a geometrical ratio, that is, at a per cent, compounded 
annually. If the increase of expenditures were to follow the same 
law, we might well look to the future with alarm. Judged by the 
test of population alone, the total ordinary expenditures of a grow- 
ing nation ought to increase year by year ; but the amount ex- 
pended per capita ought not to increase, but should rather di- 
minish. 
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In a nation whose territorial boundaries are fixed, the increase 
of expenditures may be approximately gauged by the law of in- 
crease of population alone ; but in a country like ours the enlarge- 
ment of territory and the extension of settlements must also be 
taken into consideration. 

The expenditures of the Government, when the Union consisted 
of but thirteen States, form no just basis for judging of its proper 
expenditures when twenty-five more States and a vast territory have 
been added. Under the influence of these two elements — increase 
of population and extension of territory — the amount of proper 
and reasonable expenditures ought to increase more rapidly than 
those of almost any other nation. And our history confirms this 
view. 

From these elements, the just scale of increase could be readily 
ascertained, if all our calculations could rest upon the basis of per- 
petual peace ; but war, that anarchic element which Jeremy Ben- 
tham calls "mischief on the largest scale," overturns all ordinary 
calculations. Long after the fire and blood of battle have dis- 
appeared, the destructive power of war shows itself with relentless 
force in the columns which represent the taxes and appropriations 
to pay its cost. 

Far more than half of all the expenditures of civilized nations 
have been devoted to war and the support of armies and navies. 
Prior to the great wars against the first Napoleon, the annual ex- 
penditures of Great Britain were less than £20,000,000. During 
the twenty-four years which elapsed between the beginning of that 
remarkable struggle and its close, in 1815, at Waterloo, the expendi- 
tures of the United Kingdom rose by successive leaps until, in one 
year, near the close of the war, it reached £106,750,000. The great 
increase of the British debt, made necessary by that war, added 
to the normal increase of appropriations, rendered it impossible for 
England ever to return to her former scale of expenditures. It 
took twenty years after Waterloo to reduce the annual budget from 
£77,750,000 to £45,750,000, which last sum (the amount for 1835) 
was the smallest Great Britain has expended in any year of the 
present century. During the forty years of peace which followed 
Waterloo, her ordinary expenses increased at the rate of about four 
million dollars per annum. 

The history of the expenditures of the United States is worthy 
of special study. Omitting payments of the principal and interest 
of the public debt, the annual average may be thus summarized : 
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Beginning with 1791, titie last decade of the last century showed 
an annual average of $3,750,000 ; the first decade of the present 
century, ahout $5,500,000. During the first twenty years under the 
Constitution, the annual average of expenditures was a little more 
than douhled. Then followed four years, from 1812 to 1815 (both 
inclusive), in which our war with England swelled the annual aver- 
age to $25,500,000. During the five years which succeeded that 
war the annual average was $16,500,000. 

The reduction from the war level continued until 1823, when 
the new peace level of $11,500,000 was reached, and the normal in- 
crease was resumed. From 1825 to 1830 the annual average was 
$13,000,000 ; from 1830 to 1835, $17,000,000 ; from 1835 to 1840— 
a period which included the Seminole war — the average was $30,- 
500,000 per annum ; from 1840 to 1845, it was $27,000,000 ; from 
1845 to 1850, including the Mexican war, $40,500,000 ; from 1850 
to 1855, $47,500,000 ; and from 1851 to 1861, the average was $67,- 
000,000. This last may fairly he called the peace scale just before 
the rebellion. 

From June 30, 1861, to June 30, 1866, the annual average was 
$713,750,000 ; while from 1866 to 1871 it was $189,000,000. These 
figures, it must be remembered, represent the annual expenditures, 
exclusive of payments of the interest and principal of the public 
debt. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that two forces have been in 
constant action in determining the tendency of appropriations while 
the nation was passing from war to peace : First, the normal increase 
of ordinary expenses, dependent upon increase of population and 
extension of settled territory ; and, second, the decrease caused by 
the payment of war obligations. The decrease due to the latter 
cause is greater immediately after a war than the increase due to 
the former ; but the normal increase, being a constant element, will 
finally overcome the decrease caused by the payment of war debts, 
and a point will be reached from which the annual expenditures will 
again increase. 

In a speech delivered in the House of Representatives, January 
23, 1872, I undertook to estimate the reduction that could be made 
in our expenditures, and to forecast the date at which a further re- 
duction of the annual amount would cease. I venture to quote a 
few paragraphs from that speech, both as an illustration of the op- 
erations of the law of expenditure and of the risks one takes who 
ventures a prediction on such a subject : 
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Duration of War Expenditures. 

Throughout our history there may be seen a curious uniformity in the' 
movement of the annual expenditures for the years immediately following a 
war. "We have not the data to determine how long it was, after the war of 
independence, before the expenditures ceased to decrease, that is, before they 
reached the point where their natural growth more than balanced the ten- 
dency to reduction of war expenditure ; but, in the years immediately follow- 
ing all our subsequent wars, the decrease has continued for a period almost 
exactly twice the length of the war itself. 

After the war of 1812-15, the expenditures continued to decline for eight 
years, reaching the lowest point in 1823. 

After the Seminole war, which ran through three years, 1836, 1837, and 
1838, the new level was not reached until 1844, six years after its close. 

After the Mexican war, which lasted two years, it took four years (until 
1852), to reach the new level of peace. 

When will we reach our New Level of Expenditures t 

It is perhaps unsafe to base our calculations for the future on these analo- 
gies ; but the wars already referred to have been of such varied character, 
and their financial effects have been so uniform, as to make it not unreason- 
able to expect that a similar result will follow our late war. If so, the 
decrease of national expenditures, exclusive' of the principal and interest of 
the public debt, will continue until 1875 or 1876. 

It will be seen by an analysis of our current expenditures that, exclusive 
of charges on the public debt, nearly fifty million dollars are expenditures 
directly for the late war. Many of these expenditures will not appear again, 
such as the bounty and back pay of volunteer soldiers, and payment of illegal 
captures of British vessels and cargoes. We may reasonably expect that the 
expenditures for pensions will hereafter steadily decrease, unless our legisla- 
tion should be unwarrantably extravagant. We may also expect a large 
decrease in expenditures for the Internal Eevenue Department. Possibly we 
may ultimately be able to abolish that department altogether. In the account- 
ing and disbursing bureaus of the Treasury Department, we may also expect a 
further reduction of the force now employed in settling war claims. 

We can not expect so rapid a reduction of the public debt and its burden 
of interest as we have witnessed for the last three years; but the reduction 
will doubtless continue and the burden of interest will constantly decrease. 
I know it is not safe to attempt to forecast the future ; but I venture to 
express the belief that, if peace continues, the year 1876 will witness our 
ordinary expenditures reduced to $125,000,000, and the interest on our pub- 
lic debt to $95,000,000 ; making our total expenditures, exclusive of payment 
on the principal of the public debt, $230,000,000. Judging from our own 
experience and from that of other nations, we may not hope, thereafter, to 
reach a lower figure. 

Reviewing the subject in the light of subsequent experience, it 
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will be seen that the progress of reduction of expenditures from the 
war level has been very nearly in accordance with these expecta- 
tions of seven years ago. 

The actual expenditures since the war, including interest on the 
public debt as shown by the official record, were as follows : 1865, 
$1,297,555,224.41 ; 1866, $520,809,416.99 ; 1867, $357,542,675.16 ; 
1868, $377,340,284.86 ; 1869, $322,865,277.80 ; 1870, $309,653,560.- 
75 ; 1871, $292,177,188.25 ; 1872, $277,517,962.67 ; 1873, $290,345,- 
245.33 ; 1874, $287,133,873.17 ; 1875, $274,623,392.84 ; 1876, $258,- 
459,797.33 ; 1877, $238,660,008.93 ; 1878, $236,964,326.80. 

Omitting the first of these years, in which the enormous pay- 
ments to the army swelled the aggregate of expenses to $1,297,000,- 
000, and beginning with the first full year after the termination of 
the war, it will be seen that the expenditures have been reduced, at 
first, very rapidly, and then more slowly, from $520,000,000 in 
1866, to about $237,000,000 in 1878. 

The estimate quoted above was that in 1876 expenditures would 
be reduced to $230,000,000, including $95,000,000 for interest on 
the public debt. In 1877, one year later than the estimated date, 
the actual reduction had reached $238,000,000, including $97,000,- 
000 for interest on the public debt. 

It is evident that in 1877 we had very nearly reached the limit 
of possible reduction ; for the aggregate expenditures of 1878 show 
a reduction below that of the preceding year of less than $2,000,- 
000 ; and the expenditures, actual and estimated, for the current 
year ending June 30, 1879, are $240,000,000. It thus appears that 
1878 was the turning-point from which, under the influence of the 
elements of normal growth, we may expect a constant though, it 
ought to be, a small annual increase of expenditures. 

But, if the appropriations for 1880, most of which have already 
been made, are to be taken as an index of the future policy to be 
pursued by Congress, we are to see a sudden, capricious, and dan- 
gerously large increase. 

It has been a slow and difficult work to force down the scale of 
expenditures made necessary by the war. Even as late as 1874, 
more than fifty per cent, of all the payments over the national 
counter were made to meet war debts. Besides these payments a 
large increase of ordinary expenses was made necessary by the war. 
From 1860 to 1865, the harbors, lighthouses, and other public works 
in the States that went into rebellion, were of course wholly neg- 
lected by the national Government. To restore, preserve, and 
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place them again in a state of efficiency, has required unusually 
large expenditures since the war. 

Several new bureaus, such as that for assessing and collecting 
internal revenue, and that for engraving and printing the public 
securities, have been created ; and a large increase of force in the 
several executive departments has been made necessary, to enable 
the Government to audit the accounts and disburse the vast pay- 
ments made necessary by the war. 

Methods of appropriating Revenue. 

In its relation to good government, the amount of expenditure 
authorized by law is not so important as the methods adopted by 
Congress for regulating the appropriation and disbursement of 
revenues. In the early history of the Government all appropria-" 
tions for the year were made in one bill, and in gross sums, to be 
expended by the several executive departments. Though the num- 
ber of leading officers in each department was fixed by general 
statute, yet large discretion was given to the heads of departments 
both in reference to the number of subordinates to be employed 
and to the special items of expenditure. 

In his annual message of December 8, 1801, Mr. Jefferson called 
attention to the careless methods of appropriation which had been 
adopted by Congress, mentioning the fact that many clerks were 
employed and their salaries fixed at the discretion of the executive 
departments ; and he urged upon Congress " the expediency of 
regulating that power by law, so as to subject its exercise to legis- 
lative inspection and sanction." In the following paragraph of 
that message, the necessity of Congressional control and limitation 
of appropriations, both as to amount and object, is admirably stated : 

It would he prudent to multiply barriers against their dissipation, by ap- 
propriating specific sums to every specific purpose susceptible of definition ; 
by disallowing all applications of money varying from the appropriation in 
object, or transcending it in amount; by reducing the undefined field of con- 
tingencies, and thereby circumscribing discretionary powers over money; 
and by bringing back to a single department all accountabilities for money, 
where the examinations may be prompt, efficacious, and uniform. 

These wise suggestions were not adopted by Congress at that 
time, and the loose method of appropriating in bulk was continued 
for many years. 

Until a recent date, Congress frequently empowered the Presi- 
dent to order transfers of appropriations from one branch of the 
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service to another. But this power was usually conferred for a 
limited time only. Occasionally a special bill was passed, making 
appropriations for a particular branch of the service ; but in the 
main, during the first forty years of our history, the appropriations 
were made in one act, entitled "An act making appropriations 
for the support of the Government." 

In 1823 the appropriations for fortifications were placed in a 
separate bill. In 1826 the appropriations for pensions were made 
in a separate bill. The first separate act for rivers and harbors ap- 
peared in 1828, and in 1844 the post-office and deficiency bills were 
first passed as separate acts. 

In 184T the appropriations were made in nine separate bills : 
Pensions, Fortifications, Indians, Military Academy, Army, Navy, 
Post-Office, Civil and Diplomatic, and Deficiencies. 

In 1856 the consular and diplomatic appropriations were em- 
bodied in a separate bill. In 1857 the Legislative, Executive, and 
Judicial Bill first appeared in the form which is still maintained. 

In 1862 a new bill was added, which has since been known as 
the Sundry Civil Bill, containing the various miscellaneous items 
not embraced in the other bills. Since 1862 there have been twelve 
regular annual appropriation bills, as follows : Pensions, Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial, Consular and Diplomatic, Army, Navy, 
Military Academy, Post-Office, Fortifications, Indian, Sundry Civil, 
Deficiency, and Rivers and Harbors. 

In addition to these are the various relief acts making special 
appropriations. There is also a class of permanent appropriations, 
authorized by general statute, which do not appear in the annual 
bills — such as payments of interest on the public debt and pay- 
ments on account of the sinking fund. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that, on the whole, there has 
been an increasing tendency to limit the discretion of the execu- 
tive departments and bring the details of expenditure more imme- 
diately under the annual supervision of Congress ; and this ten- 
dency has been specially manifest since the late war. 

As all the regular appropriation bills originate in the House of 
Representatives, the chief responsibility for the amounts authorized 
and for the measures adopted to regulate and restrict the uses to 
which the revenues may be applied, rests with that body 

Republican and Democratic Appropriations. 
During the last four years the Democratic party has had control 
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of legislation in the House ; and a comparison of their manage- 
ment of this subject with the Republican management which pre- 
ceded will not be without interest. 

Much credit is deservedly due to the Democrats in the Forty- 
fourth Congress for continuing the work of reduction which had 
been carried on by their Republican predecessors from 1865 down 
to and including the passage of the appropriation bills for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1876. On some subjects of reduction they 
could act more effectively and with less embarrassment than their 
Republican predecessors. They were less restrained by party asso- 
ciations from reducing the official force in the departments. 

The aggregate reduction of expenditures made by the Forty- 
fourth Congress for the fiscal years 1877 and 1878 was $20,000,000. 
This includes all the reductions made by the executive depart- 
ments, as well as those made by Congress. An apparent though 
not a real reduction of $1,500,000 was made by a change in the law 
relating to official postage-stamps. The last Republican House 
appropriated that sum for official postage for the several execu- 
tive departments, charging the amount to the departments as an 
expenditure, and crediting the Post-Office Department with the 
face-value of the stamps. This exhibited the whole transaction on 
one side of the ledger as revenue, and on the other as expenditure. 
The Forty-fourth Congress repealed that law, and authorized the 
departments to make requisitions upon the Postmaster-General for 
stamps, thus making an apparent reduction of $1,500,000, without 
changing the actual facts in the case. 

But the progress made in the direction of economy by the Forty- 
fourth Congress was far more than neutralized by the action of the 
last Congress. This will appear from a statement of the appropria- 
tions made during each of the four years of Democratic rule in the 
House. Omitting permanent appropriations, which do not appear 
in the annual bills, the appropriations voted during the last four 
years were as follows : 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877 $124,122,010 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1878 114,069,483 * 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879 146,304,309 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880 161,808,934 

To this last amount should be added $16,500,000, authorized by 
law at the last session but yet to be appropriated, to pay the arrears 

* No appropriations for rivers and harbors were made for this year. 
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of pensions, which will swell the amount of the appropriations au- 
thorized for the next fiscal year to $178,300,000. Even this large 
amount must be further increased by the deficiencies which will be 
required for that year. The appropriations authorized at the last 
session, not including these deficiencies, exceed by $54,000,000 the 
amount voted at the last session of the Forty-fourth Congress, and 
considerably exceed those of any year since 1869. Of course, the 
arrears of pensions, which are estimated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to amount to $41,500,000, will not appear in the yearly 
expenditure hereafter ; but the Secretary of the Interior estimates 
that the application of this law to all new pensions hereafter al- 
lowed will increase the annual pension bill four or five millions 
each year for some years to come. 

As I have already shown, it would not have been reasonable to 
expect that the last Congress could continue to make reductions in 
the aggregate expenditures ; but the increased amounts which have 
been authorized greatly exceed the limits of just economy. 

In striking contrast with this increase of expenditures by Con- 
gress is the remarkable reduction of annual expenditures effected 
by the refunding operations of the Secretary of the Treasury. Since 
the first day of March, 1877, the Secretary has sold four per cent, 
bonds and four per cent, certificates to the amount of $803,095,700, 
and has redeemed and canceled a like amount of six per cent, and 
five per cent, bonds, thereby reducing the annual coin interest on 
the public debt by the sum of $13,638,651. This reduction was 
made possible by the legislation which brought resumption of specie 
payments, and has greatly strengthened the public credit at home 
and abroad. 

Important as are the amounts expended for the public service, 
the legislative methods of making and regulating appropriations 
are perhaps even more important. I shall notice some of these, 
and also the efforts that have been made to reform them. 

Permanent and Indefinite Appropriations. 
From the beginning of the Government there has been a ten- . 
dency on the part of Congress to neglect that clause of the Con- 
stitution which declares that no money shall be drawn from the 
Treasury but in consequence of appropriations made by law. This 
provision has been evaded by appropriating, for a given object, so 
much money as may be necessary, leaving the amount indefinite, 
and to be determined by the discretion of the executive depart- 
vol. cxxvin. — no. 271. 38 
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merits. It was possibly not the purpose of the framers of the Con- 
stitution to compel Congress to act annually on all necessary appro- 
priations. The only express limit in this direction was placed upon 
appropriations to raise and support armies, which should not he for 
a period longer than two years. As early as April 25, 1808, Con- 
gress passed an act appropriating an annual sum of $200,000 to 
provide arms and military equipment for the militia of the United 
States ; and this law has been the only authority for the expendi- 
tures which have been made annually on that account ever since. 
If one appropriation may be made to run for seventy years without 
the supervision of Congress, the same method might be applied to 
all other appropriations except those for the army. The general 
rule of good government requires Congress annually to supervise 
all its appropriations. One exception is properly made to this rule. 
The payment of the interest on the public debt is made in pursu- 
ance of a permanent appropriation, in order that the public credit 
may not suffer from the neglect of Congress to make provision 
promptly, each year, for this class of obligations. 

At the close of the war it was found that more than one half 
of all our expenditures were authorized by general and permanent 
laws, and did not come under the annual scrutiny of Congress. 
Prior to the act of March 3, 1849, the expenses of collecting the rev- 
enue from customs were paid out of the gross receipts, and only the 
balance was paid into the Treasury. The act of 1849 was intended 
to correct this vicious method, which offered so many opportunities 
for abuse. It required the gross receipts from customs to be paid 
into the Treasury, and estimates to be submitted to Congress for 
the expense of collecting the revenues. By the act of June 14, 
1858, a backward step was taken. A permanent semi-annual appro- 
priation of $1,800,000 was authorized, and authority was given to 
collectors to apply certain customs fees directly to pay the cost of 
collection. This unwise method of appropriation still continues ; 
but since 1861 Congress has placed many restrictions upon the dis- 
cretion of collectors and other customs officers, by regulating the 
number and salaries of employees. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau, established in 1862, has been sup- 
ported by annual appropriations made on detailed estimates, pre- 
sented to Congress in the regular way. 

Prior to the passage of the act of June 24, 1874, the expenses 
of the issuing, reissuing, transferring, redemption, and destruction 
of securities of the United States were paid from the permanent 
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appropriation of one per cent, of all securities issued during each 
fiscal year. Some years these expenditures amounted to $3,000,000, 
no part of which came under the previous scrutiny of Congress. 
By the act of June 20, 1874, all appropriations for that service were 
placed in the annual hills on regular estimates sent to Congress. 

Under the act of March 31, 1849, an indefinite appropriation 
was made to pay for horses, vessels, and other property lost in the 
military service under impressment or contract ; and large sums 
have been expended which do not appear in the annual bills. By 
the act of July 12, 1870, Congress attempted to repeal these per- 
manent appropriations and require estimates to be submitted for 
them ; but the old law appears by some blunder to have been re- 
enacted in the revised statutes. 

The Abuse of Unexpended Balances. 

Prior to 1872, an appropriation once authorized by Congress 
remained on the books of the Treasury as a continuous appropri- 
ation subject to be drawn upon at any time. The result was, that 
the unexpended balances of one year could be drawn against for 
subsequent years ; and these balances so accumulated in 'all the 
bureaus and departments that in the course of years they consti- 
tuted a large and forgotten fund which could be used for a great 
variety of purposes without the special notice of Congress. In a 
single bureau it was found that the unexpended balances — the ac- 
cumulations of a quarter of a century — amounted, in 1870, to $36,- 
000,000. 

By a provision of law, offered by Mr. Dawes, chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and approved July 12, 1870, it was 
enacted that all balances of appropriations contained in the annual 
bills, and made specifically for the service of any fiscal year, and 
remaining unexpended at its close, shall be applied only to the pay- 
ment of expenses incurred during that year, or to the fulfillment 
of contracts properly made within that year. And balances not 
needed for such purposes shall be carried to the surplus fund, and 
at the end of two years from the date of the law by which they 
were authorized shall be covered into the Treasury." In carrying 
this law into effect, two years afterward, over $174,000,000 of ac- 
cumulated unexpended balances were covered into the Treasury at 
one time ; and the temptation to extravagance, which this great 
fund had offered, was removed. By an act of June 20, 1874, the 
law was made still more stringent, and the old abuses which grew 
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out of unexpended balances may be said to have been wholly sup- 
pressed. 

In the same connection should be noticed a legislative device 
which has often been resorted to to cover up the actual amount of 
appropriations, under clauses which unexpended balances are reap- 
propriated without specifying the amount. The act of 1870 greatly 
reduced the scope of this pernicious habit. But indefinite reappro- 
priations by Congress of balances which, under the law of 1870 
and 1874, can not be used without renewed authority, have recently 
reappeared in our annual bills. The just and safe method is to 
appropriate specifically the expenditures which Congress is willing 
to authorize, so that the law shall itself show, as far as possible, 
both the object and the full amount of the appropriation. 

Deficiencies. 

One of the vicious party devices too often resorted to for avoid- 
ing responsibility for extravagance in appropriations is to cut down 
the annual bills below the actual amount necessary to carry on the 
Government, announce to the country that a great reduction has 
been made in the interest of economy, and, after the elections are 
over, make up the necessary amounts by deficiency bills. This 
device has not been confined to any one party ; for it requires not 
a little courage to make increased appropriations just before a Con- 
gressional election. But it is due to the Republican party to say 
that, during the last few years of their control in the House, the 
deficiency bills were smaller in the amounts appropriated than in any 
recent period of our history, having been reduced to $4,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1875, $2,387,000 for the year 1876, and $834,000 for 
1877 — the last year for which the Republicans made the appro- 
priations. This last sum was the smallest amount of deficiency in 
any year for more than a quarter of a century. 

In contrast with this statement is the fact that in the first year, 
for which the Democratic House managed the appropriations, the 
deficiencies were $2,500,000 ; the second year, $15,213,000 ; and for 
the third (the current fiscal year), $3,500,000 of deficiencies have 
already been appropriated ; and a large deficiency must yet be pro- 
vided for. 

Contingent Funds. 

■ Notwithstanding all the efforts that have been made to specify 
and limit the objects of appropriations, the custom prevailed until 
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1874 of appropriating considerable sums to each department under 
the head of " contingent expenses," the disbursement of which was 
left to the discretion of the heads of bureaus and executive depart- 
ments. But in one of the annual bills of 1874 all these appropri- 
ations were carefully classified ; and definite amounts were granted 
for different specific purposes, so that the sums left to be ex- 
pended at the discretion of bureaus of departments were greatly 
reduced. This practice has since been followed in making up the 

annual bills. 

Recent Examples of Bad Legislation. 

In further illustration of reckless methods of appropriation, I 
cite two items in the legislation of Congress, at the last session. 
By the act of July 19, 1848, three months' extra pay was granted to 
the officers and soldiers of our volunteer army who were engaged 
in the war with Mexico, the purpose of the act being to pay each 
such soldier, on his discharge from the army, a sum necessary 
to cover the time that it would be likely to take him to return 
home and secure employment. About $50,000 of this extra pay 
is still due, and a bill was introduced to appropriate a sufficient 
amount of money to complete the payment. An amendment was 
added to the bill, which so enlarged the provisions of the original 
act of 1848 as to grant three months' extra pay to all officers and 
soldiers of the regular army, and all officers, petty officers, seamen 
and marines of the navy and revenue marine service, who were, at 
any time, employed in the prosecution of the Mexican war. This 
gratuity had never been asked for, and the provision probably 
passed without much notice of its real character. As estimated by 
the accounting officers of the Treasury Department, the amount 
appropriated by this act, thus enlarged, is three and a half million 
dollars, while the sum actually due was only $50,000. 

The other instance marks the introduction of a still more dan- 
gerous kind of legislation. A bill was passed on the last day of 
the late session, creating an irredeemable debt of $250,000, the 
annual interest of which is to be paid to the trustees of a "Print- 
ing House for the Blind," at Louisville, Kentucky, an establishment 
chartered by the State of Kentucky. The act puts the appropria- 
tion in the form of a national obligation, which cannot be repealed 
without the repudiation of a portion of the public debt. 

General Legislation on Appropriation Bills. 
Perhaps the most reprehensible method connected with appro- 
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priation bills has resulted from a change of one of the rules of the 
House, made in 1876, by which any general legislation germane to 
a bill may be in order if it retrenches expenditures. The construc- 
tion recently given to this amended rule has resulted in putting a 
great mass of general legislation upon the appropriation bills, and 
has so overloaded the committee in charge of them as to render it 
quite impossible for its members to devote sufficient attention to 
the details of the appropriations proper. If this rule be continued 
in force, it will be likely to break down the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and disperse the annual bills to several committees, so 
that the legislation on that subject will not be managed by any one 
committee, nor in accordance with any general and comprehensive 
plan. 

It is of the first importance that one strong, intelligent commit- 
tee should have supervision of the whole work of drafting and put- 
ting in shape the bills for the appropriation of public money. That 
committee ought, every year, to present to Congress and the coun- 
try a general and connected view of what we may fairly call our 
budget, showing not only the aggregate of expenditures, but the 
general distribution of revenue to the several objects to be sup- 
ported. To accomplish this work thoroughly and comprehensively 
is all that any one committee can do ; and any attempt to load 
general legislation upon their bills will be disastrous not only to 
general legislation, by making it fragmentary and incomplete, but 
especially so to the proper management of our fiscal affairs. This 
unwise rule furnished the temptation to the Democratic caucus to 
tack upon the two appropriation bills which failed at the last ses- 
sion of Congress the political legislation which has caused the extra 
session, and has done more to revive the unfortunate memories of 
the rebellion than any political event of the last ten years. 

The true policy is to separate all financial questions as far as 
possible from mere partisan politics, and bring to their discussion 
and management the best intelligence of all parties. 

James A. Gaefield. 



